MR.  LAWRENCE'S  POEMS

The poems he has written since then, whether
good or bad, are mostly on the lines of these early
ones. Mr. Lawrence is acutely aware of the
physical which leads to ordinary violence, and the
physical that leads to sexual violence. He once,
in a prose book, expressed a wish that he could be
a whale, a great ten-thousand-gallon sack of
blood with hardly any brain at all. He cannot
get away from blood, and he cannot get away from
sexual attraction : on occasion he mixes the two,
a killer-man proceeding from the slaughter of
rabbits to the conquest of a woman. " Flesh/'
" Slinking," " Procreant," " Fecund " : those,
and many other such words appear frequently in
these poems. There is a long series of poems,
extraordinarily good, so far as they go, on tor-
toises ; culminating in verses on the sexual
ecstasies of tortoises. The tortoises get to the
point of screaming with love : " the voice of the
turtle is heard in the land." Nothing could be
more skilful, journalistically, than the descriptions
of the lumbering tortoises under their hard shells,
the peering heads, the wrinkled necks, the crinkled
trousers, the flat paws, the stumpy tails. Nothing
could be more sympathetic than Mr. Lawrence's
attitude towards the tortoises when love-stricken :
and he enters, with equal eagerness, into the
feelings of the turkey-cock, the fish, the snake, and
the kangaroo. With regard to the last two he is
especially good: anybody who admires Mr. Ralph
Hodgson's The Bull may be recommended to
peruse Mr. Lawrence's poems on other vigorous, if
unrefined animals. Yet, after all his contortions,
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